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TEKNONYMY 



ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
New York City 



Four hypotheses have been put forward in explanation of the 
practice of naming parents after their children. It has been sug- 
gested that (i) teknonymy marks a transition from matronymy to 
patronymy, 1 that (2) it recognizes the right of tlie father in the 
home of the maternal grandparents, 2 that (3) it is a survival from 
the original familyless group in which first the mother and then the 
father wished to show that she or he was actually the parent of the 
child. 3 The fourth hypothesis is one of parental contact and pro- 
tection. By taking their child's name, by identifying themselves 
with him, parents put themselves into touch with the child and are 
thereby enabled to shield him. 4 

The first two hypotheses are untenable, as Steinmetz has pointed 
out, 5 because in many cases both parents take the name of the child, 
and in Fiji the mother only takes it. Steinmetz' own hypothesis, 
the third, presupposes not only an original promiscuity between the 
sexes, a supposition far from verified; it presupposes also ignorance 
of maternity as well as of paternity, considering the duration of 
human infancy an incredible condition. The fourth hypothesis, 
the identification or union hypothesis, is also untenable. It is 
proved untenable by the very cases of teknonymy its author cites. 
Why should the parents desire to protect only their firstborn 
child? (In most cases they take his name only.) Then how 
explain the less common practice of parents taking a child's name 
only when he reaches puberty or only when he becomes distin- 
guished, making a name for himself ? It is the young child who 

1 By Wilken. See S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung 
der Strafe, II, 236 (Leiden and Leipzig, 1894). 

3 Tylor, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XVIII (1888-89), 248-50. 
3 Steinmetz, II, 240. * E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 428. 

s Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der Strafe, II, 239-40. 
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stands most in need of protection against supernatural as well as 
natural foes, and a son grown famous is a priori better able to look 
after himself than a son socially obscure. 

Against these descent and protection theories of teknonymy I 
should like to advance what may be called a theory of family 
shyness. On this hypothesis teknonymy is merely one case of the 
widespread practice of avoiding the use of a personal name by 
substituting a status name, a title, or a nickname. Calling a 
woman Mother of So-and-So, a man, Father of So-and-So lets you 
out just as do other kinship names from the embarrassing use of 
her or his personal name. Teknonymy is a means of concentrating 
attention upon kinship or status, diverting it, to the comfort of the 
family, from the individual to his or her position. The child serves 
as a barrier between his parents and the rest of the family group. 
The parent loses himself or herself in the child. Through the 
child the personality of the parent may be the better ignored. 
Children are a kind of armor, armor of one parent against the other, 
of parent against grandparent, of parent against outsider. The 
child becomes the center of attention, as we say, protecting one 
adult personality from another. Can we not see this performance 
going on among ourselves any day in almost any group of children 
and adults ? Conversation is not possible with children present, 
we say. Why ? They distract your attention. Why ? But con- 
versation of a kind does go on with children present, and when 
we notice the highly conventionalized character of it — particularly 
between unsophisticated mothers or nurses — it is quite apparent 
to what use the child is being put. The child serves as a buffer. 
To look at the child instead of at one another, to "make conversa- 
tion" about the child instead of getting into touch with one another, 
is a comfort to those who are disquieted by a direct personal rela- 
tionship and who are yet "sociably inclined." And so we have here 
in their manner and talk an expression of what in other cultures is 
more formally expressed in teknonymy. 



